The Story of British Diplomacy
the last sovereign personally to superintend foreign affairs as a department of the palace. All the successors of his own sex claimed and generally exercised over external relations a control different from that which satisfied them in home affairs. Despatches from abroad were forwarded to the palace immediately on their reaching England. Communications with foreign courts were submitted to the Crown before the Secretary of State signed them; they were often added to and altered by the monarch. Enough has been already said about the relations between Queen Victoria and the Foreign Office. The royal supervision necessarily included in some cases the control of our foreign relations. As practised by the queen and the Prince Consort it really placed the sovereign at the head of the foreign department. If therefore the continental view of the king's diplomatic duties to-day is to be accepted, no fresh precedent would be established; only the traditional practice of the dynasty would be continued. That is not all. The transactions with which the popular mind most closely connects King Edward's diplomatic activities are those centring round the French entente ; this was officially negotiated by Lord Lansdowne, and continued, as well as praised, by Sir Edward Grey. The conjunction of these two names in the foreign department itself seems like a guarantee that no party or political mutations, however violent or sudden, will involve a dangerously novel departure in our diplomacy. The Anglo-French cordiality upon certain conditions was, as has been already shown, the aim not less of Palmerston than of Aberdeen. It has been for some half a century the policy of the English court. Palmerston's
dislike of Prussia continually threw him out of favour
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